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World Conditions in 1962 


By 1962 the last traces of the havoc 
wrought by the World War of 1947 
had at length disappeared. New York, 
London, Paris, Berlin, and even Peking 
had been rebuilt. The birth-rate had 
been such that—in spite of worldwide 
casualties exceeding thirty millions 
of men and women in 1947—the 
globe as a whole had almost regained 
the pre-war population level, when 
the world-census of 1961 was taken. 
The industrial and financial crisis had 
quieted down, and once more the 
interest of mankind was turning to 
the arts and to sport. Every house 
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had its wireless movie. The balloon- 
match between Tokyo and Oxford 
in 1962 attracted to Moscow more 
than three million spectators, who 
came from every corner of the globe, 
and was the occasion of a Worldwide 
Welcome Celebration, at once stirring 
and astounding. 


The Dictators of Public Opinion 


It must in fairness be admitted 
that this rapid recovery, this exceed- 
ingly prompt healing of the moral 
and material wounds of the War, was 
in large measure the handiwork of 
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the five men to whom the world at 
that time gave the title, ‘ Dictators 
of Public Opinion’. After 1930, 
political theorists had begun to realize 
that every democracy—being a govern- 
ment of public opinion—is largely in 
the hands of those who make public 
opinion—that is to say, the news- 
paper-owners. In every country the 
big business men, the great financiers, 
were being compelled to purchase 
influential newspapers and had little 
by little succeeded in doing so. They 
had been very clever in respecting 
the external forms of democracy. The 
people continued to elect their deputies, 
who continued to go through the forms 
of choosing ministers and presidents ; 
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but the ministers, presidents, and 
deputies could hold on to their positions 
only so long as they did what the 
Masters of Public Opinion told them 
to do; and, being well aware of this 
fact, they were duly submissive. 
This tyranny in disguise might well 
have become dangerous if the new 
Masters of the World had been un- 
scrupulous, but, as events turned out, 
the world was actually fortunate. In 
1940 the last independent French news- 
paper was purchased by Count Alain de 
Rouvray, who thus completed his 
chain of papers, ‘ Les Journaux Francais 
Reunis ’. The Rouvray family were 
steel men from Lorraine, bred in the 
austere tradition of the province. 
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‘Alain de Rouvray was regarded as 
a tremendous worker and a kind of 
saint: in the Louvre you can see his 
portrait, painted when he was twenty, 
by Jacques-Emile Blanche. The thin 
face is that of an impassioned ascetic, 
and more than one feature recalls 
Maurice Barrés. In England, British 
Newspapers Ltd. had since 1942 be- 
longed to Lord Frank Douglas, a 
young man who beneath a casual air 
concealed an abundance of good sense 
and a truly Etonian respectability. 
His tousled blonde hair and clear eyes 
gave Lord Frank the appearance of 
a poet rather than a man of action. 
The master of the American press was 
the aged Joseph C. Smack, an extra- 
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ordinary individual, almost blind, who 
hved far out in the country surrounded 
by an army of readers and steno- 
graphers Smack was celebrated for 
the blunt brutality of his radiograms, 
but commanded respect throughout 
the world The owner of the German 
newspapers, Dr Macht, and the 
Japanese proprietor, Baron Tokungawa, 
were the distinguished figures who 
completed the universal directorate 
From 1943 onwards these five men had 
adopted the habit of holding a weekly 
meeting by wireless telephotophony. 
The invention was at that time rather 
new, and the apparatus still cost 
several millions of dollars Indeed, 
the public was amazed to learn that 
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the Dictators of Public Opinion could 
hold their conferences, even though 
they were thousands of miles apart, 
and yet be assured of absolute secrecy 
in their deliberations by requiring the 
Universal Hertzian of Police to give 
rigid protection to a special wave- 
length for their benefit. 

Nobody knows who first used the 
title ‘Dictator of Public Opinion’. 
The brilliant monograph of James 
Bookish (The Dictators of Opinion, 
Oxford, 1979) relies on letters and 
newspaper-clippings to show that the 
phrase was in current usage all over 
the planet after 1944, though it does 
not appear in an official document 
earlier than 1945. (Chambre des Députés, 
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Discours de Fabre-Luce, 4 Janvier, 
1945.) 


The War of 1947 and the Dictators of 
Public Opinton 


Every source recently published and 
in particular the Journals of Rouvray 
and Lord Frank Douglas show that in 
1947 all five of the Dictators had 
striven earnestly to head off the War. 
Rouvray wrote in his Journal under 
the date June 20, 1947: ‘ Infuriating 
to think that in spite of our apparent 
strength we are powerless against the 
self-conceit of the nations. In 
Douglas's Journal: ‘A World-War 
for Albania! The whole thing is too 
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stupid for words... The crowd is 
stupid even though the individual be 
divine.’ 

On the eve of the declaration of 
war, all the newspapers in the world 
had published an appeal to common- 
sense drawn up by Smack ; but public 
opinion, rebelling against its masters 
for once, expressed itself in spite of 
the Press and in defiance of it. In 
several cities the newspaper offices 
were ransacked. The pro-War sheets 
which suddenly began to issue from 
secret printing-shops watched their 
circulation go up like wild fire; and, 
once war was declared, of course every- 
thing had to be sacrificed to national 
safety. 
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After the treaty of peace had been 
signed at Peking in 1951, the Director- 
ate was reconstructed, Dr Kraft succeed- 
ing Dr Macht in Germany. The other 
four were still alive. The minutes 
of their first meeting by telephotophone 
are now deposited in the world archives 
in Geneva. This meeting was devoted 
to analysing the causes of war and 
discussing the means for preventing 
future ones. The five agreed once 
more to undertake the education of 
the public on this subject, to refuse 
to publish any news-story that might 
create hatred or distrust between 
nations, and, in the event—which 
was always possible—that international 
incidents should occur, to have an 
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investigation made by reporters of a 
nation which was not involved: the 
results of this investigation to be 
published exclusively by papers belong- 
ing to the ‘ World Newspaper Associa- 
tion’, As he came out from this 
meeting, Kouvray remarked to Brun, 
his secretary: ‘I am as sure of their 
good faith as I am of my own. If 
we can’t strangle war this time, we 
must give up hope for the human 
race. (Mémoires de Brun, II, 343). 


The Wind Crisis, May 1962 


One month after the Tokyo-Oxford 
match, which had attracted such a 
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fine representation of the entire world, 
Professor Ben Tabrit, of the University 
of Marrakech, invented the wind- 
accumulator, an apparatus which has 
since become so familiar throughout 
the world that there is no need to 
describe it. The principle is simple 
enough: by means of an accumulator, 
which is at once thoroughly practical 
and very cheap and which is based 
on the decomposition of water and the 
use of liquid hydrogen, it became 
possible to store up the force of the 
winds, thus obtaining a form of energy 
infinitely less expensive than that 
secured from gasoline or coal. Several 
months passed before business-men 
grasped the far-reaching results of 
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this discovery. It was clear enough, 
however, that industries concentrated 
in mining districts or near the water- 
power sites would move to countries 
where the winds were strong and 
steady; and that certain districts 
hitherto uninhabited had suddenly 
attained an incredible value. It was 
not long before the International Stock 
Exchange at Bagdad was listing the 
stocks of the Gobi Desert and Wind 
Concern, the British Wind-Mill Com- 
pany, and the Société Francaise des 
Vents Alizés; and in December 1962 
the struggle for factory-sites suitable 
for accumulating plants burst out on 
land and sea. 
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Incidents of 1963 


The year 1963 is marked by several 
serious incidents, the best known of 
which are the occupation of Mont- 
Ventoux and the seizure of the floating 
factory at Singapore. Mont-Ventoux, 
situated on the plain near Lyons, 
owes its name to the violent wind 
which is almost constantly roaring 
across its summit. At the beginning 
of the twentieth century a French 
scientist had estimated the capacity 
of windmills placed on top of Ventoux 
as equivalent in energy to Niagara 
Falls. A site of such value could not 
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fail to stir the covetous instincts of 
big business. One should read Har- 
wood's book, which has since become 
a Classic (The Mont-Ventoux Episode, 
Boston 1988), the story of the incredible 
bickerings which broke out about this 
time between France and Italy. The 
affair of the floating factory of Singapore 
was still more difficult. An industrial 
privateer flying the flag of the Russo- 
Chinese Empire cut the towing-hawsers, 
whereupon cruisers of the United 
Dominions, escorting the island on 
which the factory stood, opened fire 
and sank her. An extraordinary session 
of the Assembly of the League of 
Nations was immediately summoned. 

The newspapers of the W. N. A. 
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tried to calm public opinion, but 
unfortunately more powerful forces 
were working against them. The 
labouring masses began to understand 
that this scientific revolution would 
have the gravest possible consequences 
for them. The miners knew that 
within five years—or ten years at 
most—they would no longer be needed 
The Trade Unions brought pressure 
to bear on the national governments 
to make sure they would gain pos- 
session of windy territories. The 
Assembly at Geneva in June 1963 
was swept by violent storms, and, if 
it had not been for the tact of the 
Prince of Monaco, who presided, it 
is probable that the Assembly, which 
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was intended to guarantee peace, would 
have been the scene and the occasion 
of a whole series of declarations of 
war. Thanks to the pacifying influence 
of Prince Rainbert, however, the dele- 
gates left Switzerland without making 
any irremediable decisions; but all 
the experts in international psychology 
warned their governments that a 
World-War once more seemed in- 
evitable. 

Smack directed his papers to run a 
scarehead : 


RUSSO-CHINESE EMPIRE REJECTS 
FRANCO-GERMAN OFFER 
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Intervention of Lord Frank Douglas 


On his return from Geneva, Lord 
Frank Douglas landed in Paris for a 
talk with Rouvray. We do not know 
the exact terms of this conversation, 
which was destined to have so far- 
reaching an influence upon the history 
not merely of the World but of the 
entire Solar System. The substance 
of what they said has been preserved 
by Brun (Mémotres de Brun, III, 159), 
but his text is not regarded as a word- 
for-word transcript. The author him- 
self admits that he reconstructed it 
from memory several hours after the 
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conversation. To catch its tone, one 
must read through the transcript— 
obviously honest, but rather dull— 
which was made by a young secretary, 
and also the Journal of Lord Frank, 
which is remarkable for the sturdy 
and paradoxical, yet cynical, spirit 
of the author. 

The two men first exchanged opinions 
on the general situation. They were 
agreed in believing that it was extremely 
serious. Rouvray was discouraged. 
Before the war of 1947 he had possessed 
an extraordinary confidence in the 
instrument he had himself created ; 
but, after he had seen that catastrophe 
come without being able to avert it, 
he had become sad and sceptical. 
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We may quote from Brun’s text: 

‘ There was one thing in the world ’, 
said M. de Rouvray, ‘that people 
fear more than massacre, even more 
than death—and that is boredom. . . . 
They are getting bored with the era 
of understanding and _ international 
reasonableness that we have set up. 

Our newspapers tell the truth 
and are reliable, but they are no 
longer exciting. Smack himself admits 
that his front pages are dull... . We 
have tried artistic remedies, not with- 
out success; sport and the great 
crimes saved us for twenty years, but 
look at the statistics! Police efficiency 
is getting to be so perfect that crime 
is becoming rarer and rarer. The World 
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is tired of everything, tired even of 
boxing. The last two aerial balloon 
races didn't get more than a million 
spectators. ... We have educated 
the crowds; we have taught them to 
respect order, to applaud the other 
side. They have nothing to hate any 
more.... Now, my dear Douglas, 
it is regrettable but true that hatred 
is the only thing that can unite man- 
kind.... People say France used 
to be composed of provinces and those 
provinces ended by being collected 
into one country; and they ask why 
it shouldn't be the same way with 
the nations. My reply is: ‘' The 
French provinces united against a 
neighbouring country, but what enemy 
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is there against whom the nations of 
the whole world can unite?’’ Don't 
offer me any platitudes, my dear 
friend. Don’t propose union against 
poverty, against disease. No, it is 
the popular imagination that is sick, 
and the popular imagination that must 
be taken care of. We need an enemy 
that we can see. Unfortunately, there 
isn't any.’ 

‘Well,’ said Lord Frank, ‘ we have 
got into almost the same predicament, 
Rouvray, in my country. Just now, 
as I was flying over Burgundy, I was 
thinking about the battles of the Kings 
of France and the Dukes of Burgundy, 
and I was saying to myself: ‘“‘ They 
united at last, but they united against 
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somebody. Against whom can the 
world unite?” The only difference 
between you and me is that I think 
I have an answer.’ 

‘There is no answer, said M. de 
Rouvray. ‘Against whom can we 
unite ? ’ 

‘Well, why not against the Moon?’ 
asked the Englishman, quietly. 

M. de Rouvray shrugged his 
shoulders. ‘You are a witty man, 
but I have no time for joking. Ina 
few weeks, perhaps in a few days, 
a fleet of giant acroplanes directed 
by a pitiless general staff in Bagdad 
or Canton will no doubt be at work 
above this city which to-day is so 
calm. These beautiful houses will be 
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crushing down in a frightful mixture 
of concrete and human flesh... . 
And 1947 will begin again.’ 

‘I am not joking, Rouvray, my 
dear fellow—I am as serious as I 
can be. Listen! You know what 
our readers are like. You know how 
easy it 1s to make them believe any- 
thing. Haven't you seen them cured 
by remedies which had no merit at 
all—except that they were well 
advertized? Haven't you seen them 
go crazy over books of which they 
could not understand a word, over 
paintings which appealed to them 
simply because a clever publicity- 
campaign by publishers or art-dealers 
had prepared them to accept anything ? 
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Why should they be any more able 
to resist a campaign conducted by 
us? We ought to know all about that 
sort of thing—and we certainly control 
the most powerful instruments of 
publicity.’ 

‘I don’t know what you are driving 
at,’ said Rouvray. 

‘What campaign do you want to 
undertake now ? ’ 

‘Look here,’ said Douglas; ‘you 
gave the same experience I had in 
1947, and you have also read what 
happened in 1914. Each time the 
same thing happened in every country. 
Hatred of the enemy was created 
and then kept up by stories of crimes 
and atrocities, which were almost 
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identical on each side. The critical 
spirit vanished completely, common- 
sense became a crime, credulity became 
a duty. The most improbable yarn 
was immediately accepted by a public 
opinion which had gone mad. The 
people were so aroused that they were 
ready to believe anything about the 
enemy. Don't you agree? 

‘Entirely ', said Rouvray. ‘But 
I don’t see anything in all this to help 
us out of our present predicament 
on the contrary, it is just this sort of 
thing that we are struggling against.’ 

‘ Wait ’, said the Englishman. ‘ Just 
suppose that we could create this 
frenzied readiness to believe anything. 
Suppose we could get every country 
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in the world into this frame of mind 
against an enemy who didn’t exist 
at all—or who at least could never 
come into contact with us. Don't 
you suppose that we should then 
manage to infect these countries— 
this time without any danger at all— 
with a war-psychosis that would unite 
them? Don't you think that we 
should then at last succeed in creating 
a unity of the entire planet ? ’ 

“No doubt,’ said the other news- 
paper-owner, somewhat irritated, ‘ but 
again I ask ‘‘ Against whom?’ ’ 

‘I don't see any difficulty in your 
question. It doesn't in the least 
matter against whom we unite, because 
the chief characteristic of this enemy 
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is precisely the fact that he does not 
exist at all. Against the inhabitants 
of the Moon—or Mars—or Venus—it 
is all the same to me. Look here, 
Rouvray ! suppose to-morrow morning 
we should tell our readers throughout 
the entire world that some village 
had been mysteriously destroyed by 
powerful rays from any one of the 
three. Would they believe it?’ 

‘They would believe it all right, but 
if they were to make an investiga- 
tion——’ 

‘But, my dear fellow, what do you 
care who makes an investigation or 
whether the investigation is published, 
since we control all sources of informa- 
tion—and consequently all public 
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power. Only we mustn’t be fools 
enough to have it happen in some 
place easy to get at. We shouldn't 
choose an avenue in London or New 
York or any place in Paris. Suppose 
we picked out a little village in Turke- 
stan or Alaska. They wouldn't go 
there to check it up, would they ? ’ 

“No, you're right. They'll believe 
it. And then what?’ 

‘The same kind of thing in 
China; the next day in Australia. 
Bigger and bigger headlines, of course : 
MYSTERIOUS FOE! WHO IS ATTACKING 
THE EARTH? General dismay. Already 
the squabble over windy territory is 
slipping over onto the second page. 
Do you get me?’ 
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‘I am beginning to be interested.’ 

‘After eight days of this kind of 
thing, we could give them interviews 
with scientists. I know some men 
in England who won't refuse this 
little service when they understand 
it is the only way to save the world. 
You have some of them in France; 
Kraft has some in Germany. All the 
scientists will agree that by following 
up the path of the rays it can be 
proved that they converge in a common 
point of origin, which will be the 
Moon—or Mars, if you prefer.’ 

‘No,’ said Rouvray, ‘I like the 
Moon better.’ 

‘Ah?’ said Douglas in surprise. 
‘On the whole, thinking it over, 
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I should have liked Mars. They 
haven't been told very often that the 
Moon is inhabited.’ 

“I know,’ said Rouvray; ‘but all 
the same I am sure they'll believe it 
is. That’s one thing we can rely 
on.’ 

‘ All right,’ said Lord Frank. ‘ Then 
the Moon is the starting-place for this 
mysterious attack. After that begins 
our campaign against the men in the 
Moon, and if every youngster in the 
world is not convinced within three 
months that every inhabitant in the 
Moon is a monster, and that the first 
duty of every terrestrian is to hate 
and destroy the Moon, then I'll fire 
my editorial writers. But I am not 
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worried about that. They know their 
business.’ 

I had been observing {writes Brun] 
the Chief’s face during this conversa- 
tion. He had begun by being some- 
what annoyed. He had not liked what 
he thought was the daring wit of the 
Englishman, indulging in these para- 
doxes in view of the terrific tragedy 
which impended; but little by little 
he had taken on an air of interest 
and at length of satisfaction. When 
Douglas finished he got up and shook 
hands with him. 

‘I am with you. It is crazy, but 
it is probably our only chance.’ 

He gave me orders to arrange a tele- 
photophone conference of the Council 
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of Five and to warn the Hertzian 
Police. (Brun, III, 160, 164: The 
Campaign against the Moon.) Even 
to-day, in spite of the progress that 
has been made in applied psychology, 
it is hard to reread accounts of the 
W. N. A.’s 1963 press-campaign against 
the Moon without admiring their 
certainty of method and richness of 
their invention. The campaign followed 
roughly the course mapped out by 
Douglas and Rouvray in the conversa- 
tion we have described. It included 
three main steps : 

(a) The creation by fear of the 
belief in the mysterious and harmful 
phenomena. 

(6) Attribution of these phenomena 
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to an unknown agent and the search 
of that agent. 

(c) Determination of the enemy and 
the great campaign, so-called, against 
the Moon. 

(See André Dubois, La Campagne 
Anti-Lunaire, Paris 1982). 

The results were remarkable. One 
month after the campaign began, a 
frenzied fury against the Moon burst 
out among all the peoples of the world. 
The newspapers of the W.N.A. had 
been able, without any protest from 
any source, to adopt a standardized 
headline : 


THE WORLD FIRST! 
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The squabble over windy territories 
had been adjusted as if by magic, the 
whole agitation having been the work 
of jealous financiers who had tried 
to drag their countries in the wake of 
their own interests. Terrified by the 
movement of world-wide patriotism 
which transformed their struggles into 
a crime, they suddenly discovered that 
nothing was simpler than to establish 
a World-wide Wind Company, which 
would absorb the Windmill Company 
and the United Mountain-Top Concern 
and would guarantee the administra- 
tion of Mont-Ventoux by an inter- 
national commission. The general staffs 
—which in July were still busy getting 
ready their war plans against one 
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another—no longer thought of anything 
except collaboration and were busy 
with war-plans for common defence. 
A Chinese military commission had 
been cheered in Berlin and escorted 
down Unter den Linden by a group 
singing the new Hymn of Hate against 
the Moon. In Japan a number of people 
had committed hara-kini to avenge 
the insult upon the honour of the world. 
In London the war-madness took a 
curious form. In the music-halls, in 
the streets, and in their houses, men, 
women, and children were singing the 
same refrain: Oh, stop tickling me, 
Man in the Moon; — stop tickling, 
stop, ah! stop! In the United States 
the sum of $100,000,000, was voted 
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by Congress—in spite of the opposition 
of two pro-Moon Senators—for any 
scientist who could find a way of 
getting a message through to the 
surface of the Moon, or, if not a message, 
any missile which would be effective 
for reprisal. 


Ben Tabrit’s Altitude 


Among the articles published at 
the beginning of this campaign by 
the W. N. A., one of the most remark- 
able was that of Ben Tabrit, Dean 
of the Faculty of Science of Marra- 
kech University and inventor of the 
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wind-accumulator. Most of the 
scientists who had collaborated in 
the campaign were among the personal 
friends of one or another of the five 
directors, and, realizing the desperate 
position of the planet, had consented 
—although with regret-—to make them- 
selves accomplices in this well-intended 
deception. But such was not the case 
with Ben Tabrit, a gloomy man living 
a retired life and seldom emerging 
from his laboratory, who nevertheless 
created a sensation by the vigour and 
originality of his ideas when he at 
length took a hand in the debate. 

In this particular case he had written 
an article in reply to a pamphlet by 
Professor Baxley of Cambridge. Baxley 
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had asserted that before fighting the 
Moon-men it was desirable to try to 
change their minds. Ben Tabrit in his 
reply raised the following question: 
‘Is it possible for living beings to 
exist on the surface of the Moon? 
Not if we understand by that term 
collections of cells similar to those 
which make up our bodies, breathing, 
building-up tissue, and breaking it 
down as we do. But why should 
we limit life to a single type? It 
may well be that these beings consist 
of stable groups of radiations, of 
volitional centres, which we cannot 
understand and never shall under- 
stand, but which, for some unknown 
and inconceivable reason, have at 
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length made up their minds to destroy 
us. After all, if the Moon-men exist 
(and the phenomena which have for 
some weeks been observed by the 
earth seems to indicate that they do 
exist), they must necessarily be 
monsters—that is to say, creatures 
so different from ourselves that the 
idea of entering into relations with 
them and sending them messages of 
peace is simply madness. Between 
forms of life which have evolved in 
different ways during billions of years, 
there is no common point of contact 
for a common vocabulary. If the 
Moon-men exist, we must be in the 
same position towards them as the 
hunters of ancient days were in toward 
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the tiger. They didn’t argue with 
the tiger. They either killed him or 
were killed by him. Mankind has not 
civilized the tigers. It has simply 
wiped them out. 

‘Now, it would have been compara- 
tively more easy to create a language 
common to mankind and the tiger than 
to build up a common philosophy for 
mankind and the Moon-men. A tiger 
was at least a mammal. Many of 
his physical functions resembled our 
own. We could understand a large 
part of his physiological reactions. 
But of the Moon-men we understand 
nothing at all. To attempt to explain 
them or to explain ourselves to them 
is to undertake to solve an equation 
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consisting only of unknown quantities. 
The attempt to combat them has one 
meaning only—that is, to attempt to 
transmit to the surface of the Moon 
rays of such power that no combina- 
tion can, in their presence, continue 
to exist.’ 


Conflict of Rouvray and Douglas 


Lord Frank Douglas had read Ben 
Tabrit’s article with amusement. He 
was delighted to see an idea which 
he had once thought so absurd stirring 
up the best brains on the planet. 
Rouvray, on the other hand, had for 
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some time seemed curiously uneasy. 
More than once he had telephotophoned 
to Douglas and Smack asking if it 
wouldn't be better to give up the 
campaign. (Journal de Brun, III, 
210.) The desired effect had been 
produced. The World-Wide Wind 
Company had been established. Why 
keep it up? 

‘There are three reasons’, replied 
Douglas. ‘It is a bully good game. 
If we bring events to a sudden close, 
we shall make our campaign seem 
improbable. Moreover, the squabble 
over the winds was merely one incident 
explaining a state of mind which was, 
as you so aptly put it, a general con- 
dition of hostility. We have given 
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them this craze about the Moon 
as a toy to keep them busy. Let 
us be careful how we take it from 
them. What are you afraid of, any- 
how?’ 

‘IT may seem very naive to you’, 
said Rouvray. ‘ What I am afraid of 
is that the Moon-men may exist 
after all.’ 

In the apparatus you could see Lord 
Frank’s face dissolve into a hearty, 
boyish laugh. 

‘There you are! The greatest 
triumph of applied psychology yet! 
You have convinced yourself ! ’ 

‘Don’t laugh,’ said Rouvray. ‘Iam 
genuinely upset. Yes, that’s it,— 
upset. What do you expect? I have 
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just been reading over the scientific 
history of the war of 1914 and the 
war of 1947. Have you ever considered 
the almost incredible progress that 
has been brought about, under pressure 
of hatred and necessity, since those 
two periods? Consider what aviation 
was like in 1914 and what it had 
become in 1918. Consider what we 
knew about the energy within the atom 
in 1947 and what our knowledge has 
become in 1951. And suppose that if 
to-day———' 

‘But my dear Rouvray ’, said Lord 
Frank, ‘even if Ben Tabrit or some- 
body else should discover—by some 
miracle that I cannot imagine— 
apparatus for exploring the Moon or 
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reaching some part of its surface, 
what earthly importance would that 
have, since nobody is there ? ’ 

‘Who knows about that? You have 
read Ben Tabrit’s article. There is no 
being there of the kind that we have 
hitherto understood by the phrase 
“living being ’’, but may there not 
be, as he supposes, certain conglomera- 
tions of energy which are individuals 
in their own way and which may 
react, reason, or fight?’ (Brun, 212, 
213). 

About this date, according to Deline’s 
Life of Smack (Leipzig, 1975), there was 
an exchange of radiograms between 
Rouvray and Smack. The latter’s reply 
proves that Rouvray’s arguments had 
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not impressed him in the least. We 
give the exact wording, which is very 
characteristic: ‘Must go ahead and 
let B. T. go to the devil. Hope you 
are well and happy. Ditto Madame 
smack.’ 

At the next meeting of the Council 
of Five, Rouvray again advanced the 
Same ideas, and was assailed by Douglas 
who easily got the upper hand. It 
was the general opinion that the 
passions they had aroused would be 
directed against some earthly object, 
if the hatred against the Moon-men 
was suddenly abated. 
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Ben Tabnit's Discovery 


The entire autumn of 1963 was filled 
with the emotion aroused by new 
outrages, of which the newspapers 
gave more and more exact details, 
and by processions, meetings, and 
demonstrations in favour of World 
Unity. Countries which had heretofore 
been at sword’s points exchanged 
delegations; in every school on the 
globe, planetary patriotism was taught. 
A cartoon of a Moon-man, created by 
an artist on the staff of Punch, became 
popular and could be seen on walls 
from Timbuktu to Benares. 

In November, 1963, Ben Tabrit, who 
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had been silently at work in his labora- 
tory for several months, requested the 
W.N. A. to announce that he had at 
length discovered what he had been 
looking for, that is: 

(a) a ray capable of destroying by 
its passage any combination of atoms, 
and 

(b) a transmitting-apparatus power- 
ful enough to send a ray thus produced 
to the surface of the Moon. 

When this letter was communicated 
to the Council, Rouvray, in terror, 
proposed having Ben Tabrit come to 
Paris and there telling him the true 
situation. Douglas and Dr Kraft were 
vigorously opposed. ‘We all know 
Ben Tabrit. He is a scientific fanatic. 
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If we tell him that some of his colleagues 
have consented, even for the benefit 
of Humanity, to publish inexact observ- 
ations, he is quite capable of stirring 
up a public scandal. If he does that, 
all the authority of the W. N. A. will 
vanish in a couple of minutes—and 
our authority is all that stands between 
peace and a general massacre. What 
danger is there in letting Ben Tabrit 
go ahead with his investigations? 
Let him shoot his rays at the insensible 
matter in the Moon if he wants to! 
He will have to persuade the govern- 
ments to put at his disposal the 
necessary funds for constructing his 
apparatus, and that will be a new and 
excellent food for public curiosity.’ 
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All Rouvray could get was a decision 
that in the papers of the W. N. A. the 
outrages of the Moon-men should 
happen a little further apart. It was 
decided provisionally to have them 
about a month apart—at irregular 
intervals, of course, for probability’s 
sake—and after several trials of Ben 
Tabrit’s process, the press campaign 
was to come to a definite halt. It 
would then be possible to explain that 
the Moon-men—terrified, no doubt, 
by the Moroccan scientist's ray—had 
given up their crimes. The people of 
the world would have the joy of tn- 
umph, and it would probably be possi- 
ble, thanks to this wave of feeling, to 
prolong world-unity for a certain period. 
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Next day Smack’s newspapers an- 
nounced in screaming headlines: 


MOROCCAN SCIENTIST TO 
FIGHT THE MOON 


The Catastrophe of February 1964 


It had been easy enough to get from 
the governments funds sufficient to 
construct Ben Tabrit’s apparatus, and 
by the end of January the distinguished 
scientist had collected at Marrakech 
all that he needed. The first experi- 
ment took place February 2nd. It 
was plainly a success. Through power- 
ful telescopes it was possible to observe 
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the ray’s effect on the surface of the 
Moon. Craters of dizzying depth were 
hollowed out in a second. These 
attacks were made at three widely 
separated points on the flattest surface 
that could be found on the Moon, and 
next day all the newspapers of the W. 
N. A. published triumphant articles 
on the possible extent of destruction, 
with enlarged photographs:  ‘Con- 
dition of the Moon before the first 
attack. Condition of the Moon after 
the ray had passed.’ 

Who then imagined how soon there 
would be another opportunity to con- 
sider—on the surface of the Earth, 
itself{—destructive attacks of the same 
kind ? 
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The third and the fourth and the 
fifth days of February passed in the 
greatest calm. On the sixth, at five 
o'clock in the morning (Brun. IV. 17), 
Kraft called Rouvray on the tele- 
photophone. Rouvray, who was half 
asleep, went to the apparatus and 
found Kraft’s image rather vague. 

“My dear friend,’ said Kraft, 
‘I have terrible news for you. The 
city of Darmstadt was completely 
destroyed last night.’ 

‘I can’t hear you very well,’ said 
Rouvray. 

‘I am talking from my aeroplane. 
The city of Darmstadt was destroyed 
last night in a way that can’t be 
explained. I am flying over the ruins 
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at this moment. My projectors show 
that in the place where the city stood, 
there is nothing left but glowing 
calcined rock. It is so hot that you 
can not go down nearer than five 
hundred metres. Unfortunately, there’s 
no doubt about it. The Moon is 
conducting reprisals.’ 

‘ Horrible, horrible ! ’ said Rouvray. 
‘My fears were too well founded, and 
the men in the Moon——’ 

‘Look out, Rouvray!’ said Dr 
Kraft. ‘ At this hour in the morning 
I cannot guarantee the secrecy of our 
wave. Be so kind as to call a secret 
meeting of the Council.’ 

‘How will 8.15 do?’ asked the 
Doctor. (Brun. IV. 19, 20.) 
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The Council of War on February 6 


When the Council met, Dr Kraft 
told his colleagues his story of the 
catastrophe. The village had been 
completely destroyed in the centre; 
in the suburbs a certain number 
of houses had been reduced to ashes. 
Other seemed to have escaped. There 
was no way of knowing whether the 
ruins sheltered any survivors, but it 
was scarcely to be hoped. The heat, 
which prevented aeroplanes from land- 
ing, must have finished off the injured. 
From villages outside of Darmstadt 
it was possible to learn a little. The 
Moon-men’s attack must have been 
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delivered a little after midnight. The 
sudden heat had awakened a good many 
people near the zone attacked. None 
of them had seen any light. The 
Moon-men were evidently using a 
dark ray. All day long the place where 
the city had been, when observed 
from the sky, looked like craters of an 
immense volcano. 

Douglas opened the conference with 
a speech disclaiming responsibility for 
the catastrophe. All he had ever 
thought of was starting a harmless and 
even amusing delusion. The event 
showed that the idea of a planetary 
war could not be employed without 
danger to the world’s domestic affairs, 
Rouvray, who seemed rather distracted, 
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replied that they all shared the res- 
ponsibility, that the whole Directorate 
had joined in this dangerous game with 
the best intentions, and that the 
question now was not to fix responsi- 
bility but to find remedies. 

Dr Kraft observed that, although 
within the secret circle of the Council 
it might be worth while to admit a 
common fault, their attitude, so far 
as public opinion was concerned, must 
not change. In fact, from that view- 
point, the situation had not changed 
at all. The outrages had become real 
instead of imaginary. That altered 
their physical importance, but not their 
metaphysical value. As for their value 
as propaganda, it had even been 
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increased, and it was necessary to 
derive from them all possible advan- 
tage, for the safety of the world 
itself. 

Smack, who spoke next, said that 
all the evening editions were discussing 
war-credits. Since Ben Tabrit was 
the only man who owned a weapon 
that was good for anything, he must be 
persuaded to reveal his processes, and 
unlimited funds must be put at his 
disposal in order to finish up the 
Moon. 

‘May I be permitted to offer an 
opinion exactly opposed to Mr. 
Smack’s?" asked Rouvray. ‘It is 
extremely disagreeable to me to come 
here to triumph over the realization 
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of a prophecy which I hardly believed 
when I made it. Nevertheless, it 
seems to me the unfortunate result of 
our efforts ought to be a warning to 
us. It seems clear enough to me 
that the more means we place at Ben 
Tabrit’s disposal, the more we shall 
increase the force of the attacks and 
the vigorous reprisals that will result 
from them. Why not let the Moon- 
men alone? They never bothered us 
until we imprudently annoyed them. 
Isn't there reason for supposing that 
if we go ahead as we used to, paying 
no attention to them, they on their 
side will be glad enough of renewed 
quiet and escape from danger? It is 
impossible they should feel any lively 
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hatred of us. Why, they hardly 
know us!’ 

‘That, my dear Rouvray, is not 
clear reasoning ’, said Douglas. ‘ One 
doesn't really hate anyone unless one 
has very little acquaintance with him. 
On the other hand, does the word 
“hatred ’’ have any meaning on the 
Moon?’ 

‘Well’, went on Rouvray, ‘if we 
wish to give the most complete satis- 
faction that we can to public opinion 
and employ our credits in interplanetary 
undertakings, why not use these credits 
to get into communication with these 
beings? After all, in this undertaking 
our good faith would be complete. 
We thought we were striking a world 
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in which there was no life. Is it 
possible to make the Moon-men under- 
stand that ? ’ 

‘Quite impossible’, said Douglas. 
‘Remember Ben Tabrit’s article. We 
have neither ideas nor vocabulary nor 
sense-organs in common with these 
creatures. How could we communicate 
with them ? *2 

In the end all of them, even Rouvray, 
admitted that he was night and that 


1 This phrase of Douglas’s, so often quoted in 
our scholastic manuals as an example of false 
reasoning, is less absurd than is ordinarily 
supposed. It must be remembered that in 1964 
there was no conception, even of the vaguest 
sort, of the theory of sensory equivalents, and 
Douglas could not imagine the transpositions of 
language which to-day render interplanetary 
communication soeasy. Consult Sensory Equiva- 
lents, published by the League of Planets, Venus, 
1990. 
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there was nothing left but to go to 
war. Again the dreadful word was, 
pronounced. It was decided, however, 
to let the Moon alone and not to make 
any new attack if the Moon left the 
earth in peace (Brun, IV, 33). 


Death of Rouvray 


The events of the next two days 
are not very well known. The phono- 
photographic record of the Council 
meetings show that there was some 
question of having Ben Tabnt tuned 
in on the collective apparatus. Smack, 
who was well acquainted with the 
Moroccan scientist and had at one 
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time collaborated with him, objected, 
urging that one member of the Council 
Should go to Marrakech in person. 
Rouvray was naturally chosen, since 
it was he who had asked for temporary 
cessation of the attacks. 

On the evening of the 6th it was 
learned that M. de Rouvray’s aeroplane 
had not reached Marrakech. At 5 
o'clock, the Central News-council of the 
W.N. A. was advised that the floating 
fragments of the plane had been dis- 
covered near the Balearic Islands. 
Rouvray was drowned. Many his- 
torians assert that the old Frenchman 
had committed suicide (see especially 
Jean Prevost’s Life of Rouvray. Paris 
1970). It is obviously hard to prove 
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the falsity of this theory. Rouvray 
always travelled alone, in a little 
monoplane which he drove himself. 
It is certain that since morning he had 
shown signs of unusual agitation, and 
then, too, the hypothesis of an accident 
is scarcely probable ; for the aeroplane 
was of the general gyroscopic model, 
invented in 1962, and its stability was 
proof against any error of manipulation. 

The suicide-theory was not accepted 
by Brun or Douglas, both of whom had 
had conversations with Rouvray before 
he left. He seemed so impressed with 
the importance of his mission, had 
expressed so much hope of saving the 
world by immediate stopping of the 
attacks, that it is difficult to believe 
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that he would have killed himself 
while he was engaged in what he 
believed to be his duty. 

Brun (IV, 210-50) sets forth at 
length his own hypothesis, which is 
that Rouvray was assassinated by 
anti-Moon fanatics. It is certain that 
from 1964 onwards, the destruction 
of aeroplane-controls from a distance 
was very easy, but it must be admitted 
that in Rouvray’s case there is no 
proof of any such crime. It is certain 
that anti-Moon fanaticism had attained 
tremendous violence in many minds; 
and it is impossible not to be impressed 
by the hatred with which a certain 
number of writers attacked Rouvray’s 
memory with the epithet ‘ pro-Moon ’. 
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On the other hand, however, his 
attitude at the Council on February 6 
was unknown to the public at the time 
of his death. The meeting had been 
secret, and there is no way of determin- 
ing who had decided on the crime, 
organized, and executed it. Suicide, 
accident, or assassination, Rouvray’s 
death was a disaster for the planet. 
The behaviour of Ben Tabrit was 
no less mysterious. Did he, as he 
claimed, fail to receive the radiogram 
directing him to suspend any new 
attack on the Moon, or was he unable 
to resist the temptation to make 
further tests of his apparatus? The 
question is highly controversial (Consult 
The Responsibilities for the Inter- 
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Planetary War. Jerusalem, 12 vols.). 
At any rate there is no doubt about the 
facts themselves. During the night 
of the 6th and 7th all astronomical 
observers on the earth observed that 
a new hole was being burned into the 
Moon by Ben Tabrit’s ray. Retaliation 
was not long in coming. On February 
ath, the cities of Elbeuf (France), 
Bristol, Rhode Island, and Upsala 
(Sweden) were burned to ashes by 
the Moon. The era of Inter-Planetary 
War had begun. 
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THE FIRST PLANETARY 
COALITION 
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SIXTY VOLUMES ARE NOW PUBLISHED 


TO-DAY AND 
TO-MORROW 


Each, pott 8vo, boards, 2/6 ner 


HIS series of books, by some of the 

most distinguished English thinkers, 
scientists, philosophers, doctors, critics, 
and artists, was at once recognized 
as a noteworthy event. Written from 
various points of view, one book frequently 
opposing the argument of another, they 
provide the reader with a stimulating 
survey of the most modern thought in 
many departments of life. Several 
volumes are devoted to the future trend 
of Civilization, conceived as a whole; 
while others deal with particular pro- 
vinces. It is interesting to sce in these 
neat little volumes, issued at a low price, 
the revival of a form of literature, the 
Pamphlet, which has been in disuse for 
many years. 

Pubhshed by 
KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER & CO., LTD, 
Broadway House: 68-74 Carter Lane, London, E.C.4 


TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW 


FROM THE REVIEWS 


Limes Literary Suppicement An entertaining 
scries Of vivacious and stimulating studies of 
modcrn tendencies 


Spectutor Scuintillating monographs that 
very lively and courageous series ”’ 
Observer There seems no reason why the 


briliant To day and To morrow Series should 
come to an end for a century of to morrows 
At first it seemed impossible for the publishers 
to keep up the sport through a dozen volumes, 
but the series already runs to more than two 
score A remarkable series 


Daily Lelegraph This admirable series of 
essays provocative and brilliant 
Nation We are able to peer into the future 


by means of that brilhant series [which] will 
constitute a precious document upon the 
present time —TJ7 S Fitot 

Manchester Dispatch lhe more one reads of 
these pamphlcts, the more avid becomes the 
appetit. We hope the list 1s endless 

Irish Stitesman I ull of ively controversy ”’ 
Daily Herald This series has given us many 
monographps of brilliance and discernment 

The stylistic crcellencies of this provocative 
series 

dield We have long desired to express the 
dcep admiration felt by every thinking 
scholar and worker at the present day for this 
series We must pay tribute to the high 
standard of thought and evpression they 
maintain As small gift books, austerely yet 
prettily produced, they remain unequalled 
of their kind We can give but the briefest 
suggestions of their value to the student, 
the politician, and the voter is 

Ne«w York World Holds the palm in the 
speculative and interpretative thought of the 


age Ch 


TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW 
VOLUMES READY 


Daedalus, or Science and the Future. 
By J. B. S. HALpane, Reader in 
Biochemistry, University of Cambridge. 
Seventh impression. 

‘‘A fascinating and daring little book.” 
—Westminster Gazette. ‘* The essay 1s brilliant, 
sparkling with wit and  Obnstling§ with 
challenges.”—Britesh Medical Journal. 

‘“‘ Predicts the most startling changes.’’ 
—Morning Post. 


Callinicus, a Defence of Chemical War- 
fare. By J. B. S. HALDANE. Second 
impression. 

‘‘Mr Haldane’s brilliant study.”—TJimes 
Leading Article, ‘‘ A book to be read by everv 
intelligent adult.”—Spectator. ‘“‘ This brillant 
little monograph.” —Dutly News. 


Icarus, or the Future of Science. By 
BERTRAND RUSSELL, F.R.S. Fourth 
impression. 

“Utter pessimism.” — Observer. ‘Mr 
Russell refuses to believe that the progress 
of Science must be a boon to mankind.’’— 
Morning Fost. ‘‘A stimulating book, that 
leaves one not at all discouraged.’’—Datly 
Heraid. 


What I Believe. By BERTRAND RUSSELL, 
F.R.S. Third wmpression. 

““One of the most bnilliant and thought- 
stimulating little books I have read—a better 
book even than Icarus.”—Nation. ‘* Simply 
and  brillantly wmitten.’—Nature. ‘In 
stabbing sentences he punctures the bubble of 
cruelty, envy, narrowness, and ill-will which 
those in authority call their morals.”—New 
Leader. 
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Tantalus, or the Future of Man. By 
F. C. S. ScHILLer, D.Sc., Fellow of 
Corpus Christi College, Oxford. Second 


tmpresston. 

“They are all (Daedalus, Icarus, and 
Tantalus) brilhantly clever, and they supple- 
ment or correct one another ’’—Dean Inge, 
in Alorning P: st. ‘ Immenscly valuable and 
infinitely readable ’’"—Dutly News. ‘ The 
book of the week.’’—S pectator. 


Cassandra, or the Future of the British 
Empire. By F. C. 5. SCHILLER, D.SC. 


‘““We commend it to the complacent of all 
parties ’—Saturday Review ‘* The book 1s 
small, but very, very weighty; brilliantly 
written, it ought to be read by all shades of 
politiuans and students of politics.’’— York- 
shive Post ‘* Yet another addition to that 
bnght constellation of pamphlets ”’—Spectator. 


Quo Vadimus? Glimpses of the Future. 
By E. E. FouRNIER D’ALBE, D.SC., 


Second Impression, 

‘‘ A wonderful vision of the future. A book 
that will be talked about.”—Datly Graphic. 
**A remarkable contribution to a remarkable 
series "’—Jfanchester Dispatch. ‘ Interesting 
and singularly plausible.”—Datly Telegraph. 


Thrasymachus, the Future of Morals. 
By C. E. M. Joap, author of ‘ The 


Babbitt Warren,’’etc. Second 1mpresston. 

** His provocative book.”’—Graphic. 
‘* Written in a style of deliberate brilliance ”’ 
—Ttmes Literary Supplement. ‘* As outspoken 
and unequivocal a contnbution as could well 
be imagined. Even those readers who dissent 
will be forced to recogmize the admurable 
clanty with which he states his case. A book 
that will startle.”—Dasly Chrontcie. 
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Lysistrata, or Woman’s Future and 
Future Woman. By ANTHONY M. 
Lupovici, author of ‘‘A Defence of 


Aristocracy,”” etc. Second Impression. 

‘‘A stimulating book Volumes would be 
needed to deal, in the fullness his work pro- 
vokes, with all the problems raised ’’—Sunday 
Ismes ‘ Pro-feminine but anti-femunuistic.”’ 
—Scotseman ‘Full of brilhant common- 
sense '’—Observer 


Hypatia, or Woman and Knowledge. By 
Mrs BERTRAND RvuSSELL. With a 


frontispiece. Third wmpression. 

An answer to lyststruta ‘‘ A passionate 
vindication of the mghts of woman ’— 
Manchester Guardian ‘Says a number of 
things that sensible women have been wanting 
publicly said for a long time ’—Dazly Herald 


Hephaestus, the Soul of the Machine. 
By E. E. FOURNIER D’ALBE, D.Sc. 
‘A worthy contribution to this interesting 
series A delightful and thought provoking 
essay "—Birmingham Post ‘There 18s a 
special pleasure in meeting with a book lke 
Hephaestus The author has the merit of really 
understanding what he 1s talking about.” 
—— Engineering ““An exceedingly clever 
defence of machinery ’’—Architects’ Journal 


The Passing of the Phantoms: a Study 
of Evolutionary Psychology and Morals. 
By C. J. PATTEN, Professor of Anatomy, 
Sheffield University. With 4 Plates. 


* Readers of Daedalus, Icarus and Tantalus, 
will be grateful for an excellent presentation 
of yet another point of view ’’—Yorkshtre 
Post ‘This bnght and bracing little book ” 
Literary Guide ‘* Interesting and original ” 
—Medical Times. 
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The Mongol in our Midst: a Study of 
Man and his Three Faces. By F. G. 
CROOKSHANK, M.D., F.R.C.P. With 28 
Plates. Second Edition, revised. 

* A brilliant piece of speculative induction ” 
—Saturday Review. ‘‘ An extremely interest- 
ing and suggestive book, which will reward 
careful reading ’’—Sunday Times ‘*‘ The 
pictures carry fearful conviction ’’—Datlv 
Herald 
The Conquest of Cancer. By H. W. S. 


WRIGHT, M.S., F.R.C.S. Introduction 


by F. G. CROOKSHANK, M.D. 

‘“‘Emunently suitable for general reading. 
The problem 1s fairly and lucidly presented. 
One merit of Mr Wright’s plan 1s that he tells 
people what, in his judgment, they can best 
do, herve and now ’’—-From the Introduction. 
Pygmalion, or the Doctor of the Future. 


By R. McNarr WILSON, M B. 

“Dr Wilson has added a brilliant essay 
to this series ’’—Jimes Literary Supplement. 
* This is a very little book, but there is much 
wisdom in 1t.’’—Evening Standard. ‘No 
doctor worth his salt would venture to say that 
Dr Wilson was wrong ’—Daily Herald, 
Prometheus, or Biology and the Ad- 
vancement of Man. By H. S. JENNINGS, 
Professor of Zoology, Johns Hopkins 


University. Second Impression. 

*' This volume is one of the most remarkable 
that has yet appeared in this senes Certainly 
the information 1t contains will be new to most 
educated laymen, It 1s essentially a discussion 
of ... heredity and environment, and it 
clearly estabhshes the fact that the current 
use of these terms has no_ scientific 
justification ’’"—Times Lttevary Supplement. 
“An exceedingly bnilant book.’”’—New Leader. 
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Narcissus: an Anatomy of Clothes. By 
GERALD HEARD. With 1g illustrations. 
“A most suggestive book.’’—Naton. 

** Irresistible. Jeading 1t 1s hke a switchback 
journey. Starting from prehistoric times we 
rocket down the ages.”—Daily News 

*‘ Interesting, provocative, and entertaining.”’ 


—Queen. 


Thamyris, or Is There a Future for 


Poetry? By R. C. TREVELYAN. 

** Learned, sensible, and very well-written.”’ 
~—Affable Hawk, n New Statesman. ‘* Very 
suggestive.”’”— J. C. Squire, 1n Observer. 
“A very charming piece of work, I agree 
with all, or at any rate, almost all its con- 
clusions.”’—J. St Loe Strachey, 1n Spectator. 


Proteus, or the Future of Intelligence. 
By VERNON LEE, author of “ Satan the 


Waster,” etc. 

**We should hhe to follow the author’s 
suggestions as to the effect of intelligence on 
the future of Ethics, Aesthetics, and Manners. 
Her book 1s profoundly stimulating and should 
be read by everyone '"’—Outlook ‘‘ A concise, 
suggestive piece of work '"—Saturday Review 


Timotheus, the Future of the Theatre. 
By Bonamy DOBREE, author of‘ Restor- 
ation Drama,’’ etc. 

‘A witty, muschievous little book, to be 
read with delight "—-Times Literary Supple- 
ment. ‘‘ This 13 a delightfully witty book.’’ 
—Scotsman. ‘‘In a subtly satirical vein he 
visualizes vanous kinds of theatres 1n 200 years’ 
tame. His gay httle book makes delightful 
reading.” — Nation. 
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TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW 


Paris, or the Future of War. By Captain 
B. H. LIDDELL HART. 


‘“‘A companion volume to Calhntcus 
A gem of close thinking and deduction ” 
—Observer ‘*‘ A noteworthy contnbution to 
a problem of concern to every citizen in this 
country ’’—Datly Chronicle ‘‘ There 1s some 
lively thinking about the futuré of war m 
Paris just added to this set of live-wire 
pamphlets on big subjects ’—Manchester 
Guardian. 


Wireless Possibilities. By Professor 
A.M. Low. With 4 diagrams. 


‘ As might be expected from an inventor 
who 1s always so fresh, he has many inter- 
esting things to say’—Evening Standard 
“The mantle of Blake has fallen upon the 
physicists To them we look for visions, and 
we find them in this book ’—New Statesman 


Perseus: of Dragons. By H. F. ScotT 


STOKES. With 2 illustrations. 

*‘ A diverting little book, chock full of ideas 
Mr Stokes’ dragon-lore is both quaint and 
vanious ’’—-Morning Post ‘* Very amusingly 
written, and a mine of cunous knowledge for 
which the discerning reader will find many 
uses "’—Glaegow Herald 


Lycurgus, or the Future of Law. By 
E.S P. HAYNES, author of “‘ Concerning 


Solicitors,’’ etc. 

** An interesting and concisely written book ” 
—Yorkshtre Post ‘‘ He roundly declares that 
English criminal law 1s a blend of barbaric 
violence, medieval prejudices and modern 
fallacies . . A humane and conscientious 
investigation ""—7T P’s Weekly ‘* A thought- 
ful book—deserves careful reading.”—Law 


Times. 
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TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW 


Euterpe, or the Future of Art. By 
LIONEL R McCotvin, author of “ The 


Theory of Book-Selection ”’ 

‘** Discusses briefly, but very suggestively, 
the problem of the future of art in relation to 
the public ’’—Suiurday Review ‘* Another 
indictment of machinery as a soul-destroyer 

Mr Colvin has the courage to suggest 
solutions ’’—Westn.inster Gazette “This 1s 
altogether a much-needed book ’"’—New 
Leader 

Pegasus, or Problems of Transport. 
By Colonel J. F. C. FULLER, author of 
** The Reformation of War,’’ etc. With 


8 Plates. 

‘“* The foremost military prophet of the day 
propounds a solution for industrial and 
unemployment problems It 1s a bold essay 
.. and calls for the attention of all con- 
cerned with imperml problems ’—Datly 
Telegraph ‘‘ Practical, timely, very inter- 
esting and very important’—J St Loe 
Strachey, mn Spectator 

Atlantis, or America and the Future. 


By Colonel J. F C FULLER 
“‘ Candid and caustic ’—Observer ‘' Many 
hard things have been said about America, 
but few quite so bitter and ciustic as these ” 
—Darly Sketch He can conjure up possi- 
bilities of a new Atlantis ’’—Clarron 
Midas, or the United States and the 
Future. By C. H. BRETHFRTON, author 


of ‘‘ The Real Ireland,” etc. 

A companion volume to At/ant:s ‘‘ Full of 
astute observations and acute reflections .. 
this wise and witty pamphlet, a provocation 
to the thought that 1s creative ’’—Morning 
Post ‘‘A punch in every paragraph One 
could hardly ask for more ‘meat,.’’’—-Speciator. 
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TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW 


Nuntius, or Advertising and its Future. 
By GILBERT RUSSELL. 

‘‘ Expresses the philosophy of advertising 
concisely and well.”—-Observer. ‘‘ It 1s doubt- 
ful if a more straizhtforward exposition of 
the part advertising plays in our public and 
pmvate hfe has been written.”—Manchester 
Guardian, 


Birth Control and the State: a Plea 
and a Forecast. By C. P. BLACKER, 
M.C., M.A., M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P. 

** A very careful summary ’’—Tsmes Literary 
Supplement ‘‘ A temperate and scholarly 
survey of the arguments for and against the 
encouragement of the practice of birth control.” 
—Lancet. ‘‘ He writes lucidly, moderately, 
and from wide knowledge; his book un- 
doubtedly gives a better understanding of the 
subject than any other bnef account we know. 
It also suggests a policy.’’—Saturday Review. 


Ouroboros, or the Mechanical Extension 


of Mankind. By GARET GARRETT. 

“ This brijlant and provoking little book ” 
—Observer “A significant and thoughtful 
essay, calculated in parts to make our flesh 
creep ’—Spectator. ‘‘ A brilliant writer, Mr 
Garrett 1s a remarkable man He explains 
something of the enormous change the machine 
has made 1n life ’"’—Dastly Express. 


Artifex, or the Future of Craftsmanship. 
By JOHN GLOoaAG, author of “ Time, 


Taste, and Furniture.”’ 

“‘An able and interesting summary of the 
history of craftsmanship in the past, a direct 
criticism of the present, and at the end his 
hopes for the future. Mr Gloag’s real con- 
tnbution to the future of craftsmanship 1s 
his discussion of the uses of machinery.” 
—Tsmes Literary Supplement. 
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TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW 


Plato’s American Republic. By J. 
DouGLas WoopRUFF. Fourth impression. 
““Uses the form of the Socratic dialogue 
with devastating success A gently malicious 
wit sparkles in every page ’’—Sunday Times 
“Having deliberately set himself an almost 
impossible task, has succeeded beyond belief.’’ 
—Saturday Review ‘Quite the liveliest 
even of this spirited series ’’—Observer 
Orpheus, or the Music of the Future. By 
W. J. TURNER, author of ‘‘ Music and 
Life.” Second wmpresston. 

‘“‘A book on music that we can read not 
merely once, but twice or thrice Mr Turner 
has given us some of the finest thinking upon 
Beethoven that I have ever met with ’— 
Lynest Newman in Sunday Times ‘ A 
brillant essay 1n contemporary plulosophy ”’ 
—Outlook The fruit of real Lnowledge and 
understanding ""—New Statesman 

Terpander, or Music and the Future. By 


E J. DENT, author of ‘‘Mozart’s Operas.” 
“In Orpheus Mr Turner made a brilliant 
voyage 1n search of first principles Mr Dent’s 
book 1s a skilful review of the development of 
music It.1s the most succinct and stimulating 
essay on music I have found "7 Musical 
News ‘ Remarkably able and stimulating ” 
—Times Literary Supplement *‘ There 1s hardly 
another critic alive who could sum up contem- 
porary tendencies so neatly ’’—Spectator. 
Sibylla, or the Revival of Prophecy. By 
C. A. MACE, University of St. Andrew's. 
‘ An entertaining and instructive pamphlet ”’ 
~—\orning Post ‘ Places a nightmare before 
us very ably and =  wittily ’—Speciator. 
** Passages 1n it are excellent satire, but on 
the whole Mr Mace’s speculations may be 
taken as a trustworthy guide . to modern 
scientific thought Birmingham Post. 
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TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW 


Lucullus, or the Food of the Future. By 
OLGA HARTLEY and Mrs C. F. LEYEL, 


authors of ‘‘The Gentle Art of Cookery.” 
“This 1s a clever and witty little volume 
in an entertaining series, and 1t makes enchant- 
ing reading "—Timese Literary Supplement. 
“Opens with a brilliant picture of modern 
man, living 1n a vacuum-cleaned, steam- 
heated, credit-furnished suburban mansion 
“with a wolf in the basement ’—the wolf of 
hunger This banquet of epigrams ’”’— 
Spectator 
Procrustes, or the Future of English 
Education. By M. ALDERTON PINK. 
“Undoubtedly he makes out a very good 
case ’’—Darly Herald ‘This interesting 
addition to the series ’—Times [Educational 
Supplement ‘* Intends to be challenging and 
succeeds 1n being so__ All fit readers will find 
it stimulating ’’—Northern Echo, 


The Future of Futurism. By JoHN 


RODKER. 

“*Mr Rodker 1s up-to-the-mmute, and he 
has accomplished a considerable feat in writing 
on such a vague subject, 92 extremely inter- 
esting pages ’’—T S Eliot,in Natson ‘ There 
are a good many things in this book which 
are of interest "-—-Times Literary Supplement 


Pomona, or the Future of English. By 
BASIL DE SELINCOURT, author of ‘* The 


English Secret ’’, etc. 

‘* The future of English 1s discussed fully 
and with fascimating interest "—Morning 
Post ‘Full of wise thoughts and happy 
words "-—TJsmes Lsterary Supplement ‘* His 
later pages must stir the blood of any man 
who loves his country and her poetry J C. 
Square, in Observer ‘‘ His finely-concerved 

essay "’—Manchester Guardtan. 
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TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW 


Balbus, or the Future of Architecture. 
By CHRISTIAN BARMAN. 

“A really brilliant addition to this already 
distinguished series The reading of Balbus 
will give much data for intelligent prophecy, 
and incidentally, an hour or so of excellent 
entertainment ”’—Spectator. ‘‘ Most readable 
and reasonable We can recommend 3t 
warmly ’’-—New Statesman, ‘“‘ This intnguing 
little book.”’—Comnnotsseur 

Apella, or the Future of the Jews. By 
A QUARTERLY REVIFWER. 

“ Cogent, because of brevity and a magni- 
ficent prose style, this book wins our quiet 
praise It 1s a fine pamphlet, adding to the 
value of the series, and should not be missed ”’ 
—Spectator ‘‘ A notable addition to this 
excellent series His arguments are a provoca- 
tion to fruitful thinking ’’—Aforning Post 


The Dance of (iva, or Life’s Unity and 


Rhythm. Bv CoLL_um. 

‘ It has substance and thought 1n it. The 
author 3s very much alive and responsive to 
the movemcnts of to day ’’—Sfectator, ‘ A 
very interesting account of the work of Sir 
Jagadis Bose ’’—Orjord Magazne ‘“ Has 
caught the spirit of the Lastern conception of 
world movements ’"—Cale-utta Statesman 

Lars Porsena, or the Future of Swearing 
and Improper Language. By ROBERT 
GRAVES. 7 hird wmpresston,. 

‘‘Goes uncommonly well, and deserves 
to ’"—Observer ‘ Not for squeamish readers.” 
—Spectator ‘ No more amusingly unexpected 
contribution has been made to this series. 
A delhciously ironical affair.’’—Bystander. 
** His highly entertaming essay 1s as full as 
the current standard of printers and police 
will allow ’—-New Statesman. ‘‘ Humour and 
style are beyond criticism.” —Jrseh Statesman. 
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TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW 


Socrates, or the Emancipation of Man- 


kind. By H. F. CAR ti Lt. 

‘** Devotes a specially lively section to the 
herd instinct ’’"—Times ‘‘ Clearly, and with 
a balance that 1s almost Aristotelian, he 
reveals what modern psychology 15 going to 
accomplish ""—New Statesman ‘‘ One of the 
most brilliant and important of a remarkable 
series ’’——Westminster Gazette 

Delphos, or the Future of International 
Language. By E. SYLVIA PANKHURST. 

‘‘ Equal to anything yet produced in this 
brilliant series. Miss Pankhurst states very 
clearly what all thinking people must soon 
come to believe, that an international language 
would be one of the greatest assets of civiliza- 
tion '’"—Spectator ‘ A most readable book, 
full of enthusiasm, an important contribution 
to this subject ’— International Language 

Gallio, or the Tyranny of Science. By 
J. W. N. SULLIVAN, author of “A 


History of Mathematics.” 

‘““ So packed with ideas that 1t 1s not possible 
to give any adequate résumé of 1ts contents.” 
—Times Literary Supplement ‘ His remark- 
able monograph, his devastating summary of 
materialism, this pocket Novum Organum "’— 
Spectator ‘ Possesses a real distinction of 
thought and manner It must be read.”— 
Neu Statesman 

Apollonius, or the Future of Psychical 
Research. By E. N. BENNETT, author 


of “‘ Problems of Village Life,”’ etc. 

‘‘ A sane, temperate and suggestive survey 
of a field of inqmry which ts slowly but surely 
pushing tothe front '’’—Times Literary Supple- 
meni “ His exposition of the case for psychic 
research 1s lucid and interesting ’’—Scotsman. 
‘“* Displays the mght temper, admurably con- 
ceived, skilfully executed ’"—Ltverpool Post. 
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TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW 


Aeolus, or the Future of the Flying 
Machine. By OLIVER STEWART. 

“‘ Both his wit and his expertness save him 
from the nonsensical-fantastic. There 1s 
nothing vague or sloppy 1n these :maginative 
forecasts ’’—Darly News ‘** He is to be con- 
gratulated His book 1s small, but it is so 
delightfully funny that it 15 well worth the 
price, and there really are sensible ideas 
behind the jesting ’’— leroplane. 


Stentor, or the Press of To-Day and 


To-Morrow. By DAvID OCKHAM, 
‘‘A valuable and exceedingly interesting com- 
mentary on a vital phase of modern develop- 


ment ’—Duily Herald ‘* Vigorous and well- 
written, eminentlv readable ’’ — Yorkshire 
Post ‘‘He has said what one expects any 


sensible person to say about the ‘ trustifica- 
tion’ of the Press ’’—Spectator 


Rusticus, or the Future of the Country- 
side. By MartTIN S. BRIGGS, F.R.1.B.A. 
‘‘Few of the 50 volumes, provocative and 
brillant as most of them have been, capture 
our imagination as does this one ’’~—Datly 
Telegraph ‘‘ The historical part 15 as brilliant 
a piece of packed writing as could be desired ” 
—Darly Herald ‘“ Servesanationalend The 
book 1» 1n essence a pamphlet, though 1t has 
the form and charm of a book ’’——S pectator 


Janus, or the Conquest of War. By 
WILLIAM MCDOUGALL, M.B., F.R.S. 


‘* Among all the booklets of this brilliant series, 
none, 1 think 1s so weighty and impressive as 
this It contains thrice as much matter as 
the other volumes and » profoundly serious ”’ 
—Dean Inge, in FEventng Standard “A 
deeply interesting and fair-minded study of 
the causes of war and the possibilities of their 
prevention [very word issound "Spectator. 
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TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW 


Vulcan, or the Future of Labour. By 
CECIL CHISHOLM. 


“* Of absorbing interest ""—Dazly Herald ‘‘ No 
one, perhaps, has ever condensed so many hard 
facts into the appearance of agreeable fiction, 
nor held the balance so nicely between techni- 
calities and flights of fancy, as the author of 
this excellent book 1n a brilliant series Vulcan 
is a little book, but between its covers know- 
ledge and vision are pressed down and 
brimming over ’’—Spectator 


Hymen, or the Future of Marriage. By 
NORMAN HAIRE. 


This candid and unprejudiced survey inquires 
why the majority of marriages to day seem to 
be so unsatisfactory, and finds the answer 1n 
the sexual ethic of our civilization which 1s ul 
adapted to our social and economic needs The 
problems of sex morality, sex-education, pros- 
titution, in breeding, birth control, _ trial- 
marniage, and polygamy are all touched upon 


The Next Chapter: the War against 
the Moon. By ANDRE MAUROIS, author 
of *‘ Anel’, etc. 


This imaginary chapter of world history 
(1951-64) from the pen of one of the most 
bnlliant living French authors mixes satire 
and fancy in just proportions It tells how 
the press of the world is controlled by five 
men, how world interest 1s focussed on an 
attack on the moon, how thus the threat of 
world-war is averted. But when the moon 
retahates ... 
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TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW 


Galatea, or the Future of Darwinism. 


By W. RussELit BRAIN. 

This non-technical but closely-reasoned book 
is a challenge to the orthodox teaching on 
evolution known as Neo-Darwinism The 
author claims that, although Neo-Darwimuian 
theories can possibly account for the evolution 
of forms, they are quite inadequate to explain 
the evolution of functions. 


Scheherazade, or the Future of the 


English Novel. By JOHN CARRUTHERS. 
A survey of contemporary fiction in England 
and America lends to the conclusion that the 
literary and scientific influences of the last 
fifty years have combined to make the novel 
of to-day predominantly analytic. It has 
thus gained in psychological subtlety, but lost 
its form How this may be regained 1s put 
forward 1n the conclusion. 


Caledonia, or the Future of the Scots. 


By G. M. THomson. 

Exit the Scot! Under this heading the 
scottish people are revealed as a leaderless 
mob in whom national pride has been 
strangled They regard, unmoved, the specta- 
cle of their montrous slum evil, the decay of 
their industries, the devastation of their 
countryside This is the most compact 
and mordant indictment of Scottish policy 
that has yet been written. 


Albyn, or Scotland and the Future. By 
C. M. GRIEVE, author of ‘Contemporary 


Scottish Studies ’, etc. 

A vigorous answer, explicit and implicit, to 
Caledoma, tracing the movements of a real 
Scottish revival, in music, art, literature, and 
politics, and coming to the conclusion that 
there 1s a chance even now for the regeneration 
of the Scottish people 
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TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW 


Lares et Penates, or the Future of the 
Home. By H. J. BIRNSTINGL. 
All the many forces at work to-day are 
influencing the planning, appearance, and 
equipment of the home This 1s the main 
thesis of this stimulating volume, which con- 
siders also the labour-saving movement, the 
‘ideal’ house, the influence of women, the 
servant problem, and the relegation of aes- 
thetic considerations to the background 
Disconcerting prognostications follow 


NEARLY READY 


Archon, or the Future of Government 
By HAMILTON FYFE 
A survey of the methods of government 1n the 
past leads the author to a consideration of 
conditions in the world of today He then 
indicates the lines along which progress may 
develop 

Hermes, or the Future of Chemistry 
By T W Jones, BSc, FCS 
Chemistry as the means of human emancipa- 
tion 15 the subyect of this book Today 
chemistry 1s One of the master factors of our 
existence to morrow it will dominate every 
phase of life, winning for man the goal of all 
his endeavour, economic freedom It miy 
also effect a startling change in man himself 


The Future of Physics. By L L Wuyrte. 
The last few years have been a critical period 
in the development of phvsics We stand on 
the eve ofa newepoch Physics, biology, and 
psychology are converging towards a scientific 
synthesis of unprecedented importance whose 
influence on thought and social custom will be 
so profound as to mark a staye in human 
evolution This book interprets these events 
and should be read in connexion with Galito, 
by J W N Sullvan, 2n this series 
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TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW 


Ikonoclastes, or the Future of Shake- 
speare. By HUBERT GRIFFITHS 
Taking as text the recent productions of 
classical plays 1n modern dress, the author, a 
distinguished dramatic critic, suggests that 
this is the proper way of reviving Shakespeare 
and other great dramatists of the past, and 
that their successful revival in modern dress 
may perhaps be taken as an indication of their 
value 


IN PREPARATION 
Bacchus, or the Future of Wine. By 
P. MORTON SHAND. 


Mercurius, or the World on Wings. 
By C. THOMPSON WALKER. 

The Future of Sport. By G. S. 
SANDILANDS. 


The Future of India. By T. EARLE 
WELBY. 


The Future of Films. By ERNLST 
BETTS. 
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